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(Q3-> SGHnOT. ANTD OOTTN TOY 



fr>A-> VTflTTATT ON DATK/fl AtOT> tOTTM^TO 



(QS-> PORPOSR/fi OFT *I*H"K! VTfiTT 
1 



2. 



3. 



(Q6-> TN T=IRTTCTyTISire 
1. Name/s of individual/s wJth whom the briefing was held: 



2. UimHtv Eragraa Tndlnatorg (ET6/635-3001/303-5 Memorandum of 87MAR23) 
identified by the school administrator as those upon which he or she 
would like the evaluation to focus: 

a. . 



b. 



c. 



d. 



0 
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3. Previous Visit: 

a. Date: 

b. Recommendations for Improvement Bade as a result of the previous 
visit: 

(01) 



(02) 



(03) 



(04) 



(05) 



(06) 



c. Actions taken on the recommendations for improvement: 
(01) 



(02) 



(03) 



(04) 
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(05) 



(06). 



Notes: 
(01)_ 



(02). 



CQTl TBAOHKRFt. SPBGIATiTSTR AISIO AnMTNTgTRATClRa 



1. 



NAMES/RESPONSIBILITIES 



NAMES/RESPONSIBILITIES 



a. . 

b. . 
c. 

d. . 

e. . 
£.. 

h.. 



p . 
o. 
P. 
q. 
r . 

6 . 
t. 
U. 



k.. 

I.. 
m.. 



w.. 

x . . 

y.. 

z .. 



0 



2. Notes; 



c. 



d.. 



e — 



3. ObBervations/Becoraendatione for Inprovenent : 



b.. 



c . . 



d. 
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e. 



(OS -I SCIENCE T^B!^AT^TT^TCNrr 

General Observations: Yes 

a. Program Administration. 

(01) A science supervisor coordinates the science 

program. J 

(02) A science supervisor has full administrative 
responsibility for the science program except 

teacher evaluation. ! 

(03) Supervision of the science program is done 

by regular school administrators. S 

(04) Supervision of the science program is judged 

to be adequate. S 

(05) Administrative support of the science 

program is adequate. J 

b. Curriculum Coordination: 

(01) There is vertical coordination in the program 

from grade to grade. ! 

(02) There is horizontal coordination among course 
sections at the same grade/course level. { 

(03V Repetition in course content is limited from 
course-to-course except where it is planned. ! 

(04) Teachers have an opportunity to plan with 
other teachers; 

(a) in the same course. ! 

(b) teaching different courses. J 

c. Decision-making Process in the Science Program: 

(01) Teachers have frequent opportunities for staff 

input on the science program. ! 
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(02) Teachers have great independence in 
developing their science courses. 

(03) Teachers have few opportunities tj influence 
the science program. 

2. Name of Department Chair: 

3. Size of Departmeut: 

4. Frequency of Meetings: 

5. Minutes of Meetings: 

6. Motes: 

a. 



b. 



7. Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 

a. 



b. 



(DS Manual 2005.1, Admin iatrators* Guide , section 402): 
1, Dollar Amount: 

a. Consumable Materials: 

b. Equipment: 

( 01 ) Replacement : 




(02) New: 

(03) Repair:. 



c. Library Materials: 



d. Science Kits ("rades 7, 8 and 9). 

e. Textbooks: 



2. Name of Person Who Drafts the Budget:. 

3. Process Used When Drafting the Budget: 



4. Yearly Budget Deadline as Set by the Administration: 



5. No-i,?s: 
a 



b.. 



c. 



6. Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 
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c. 



1. Goneral Adequacy: The presence of sufficient and appropiate science 
books , student periodicals, professional science teaching periodicals and 
science media programs to carry out the conditions of the curriculun are 
essential to a good science education program. All of these itens should be 
matched as closely as possible With the science program objectives V and 
teaching methods required by the curriculum. Versatility, intended use*, ' the 
user, and application to student investigations must be considered in 
assessing the appropiateness of existing library and media center inventories 
to adequately support the science education program as well as new purchases 
in the area of science. 

To assess the general adequacy of the science library and media center 
portion of the science program, all components that have been met in the list 
below should be checked. 

FUNDAMENTAL SUBSTANTIAL EXEMPLARY 



{_} Full use is made of 
instructional media to 
supplement science 
learning in the class- 
room. 

{_} Lists of science 
media programs held by 
the media center are 
available for teacher 
use. 

{_ } There is an on going 
program conducted by 
media specialist and 
science department to 
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{_} Sufficient library 
books and media programs 
are available to support 
all activities and topics 
in the courses offered. 

{J An annual budget 
provides for the 
purchase of science 
books and media programs. 



{_} All necessary in- 
structional resorces 
including audio visual 
resources related to 
the science curric- 
ulum are available in 
the media center. 

{_} Equipment and 
library materials 
provided for in the 
curriculum plan 
are available to in- 
dividuals or small 
groups for use when 
conducting 
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inveetlgatlone . 



evaluate the currency 
of science books and 
media programs. 



2 . Books : 

a. Approximate number of science books held: 

b. Are the science books Nell distributed across all science areas?. 



3. Reference documents : 

a. Professional periodicals in science areas: 

(01) Number: 

(02) Names: 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) : 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

b. Student periodicals in science areas: 

(01) Number: I 

(02) Names: 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) I 

(f) 
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4. Audio/Visual/Media Materials: 

a. Number of Programs: 

b. Distribution Across the Science Areas: 



5. Notes: 
a 



b. 



c. 



6. Observations/Recommendations for Improvement : 

a 



b. 



c. 



d 

n n ooMrerrrere program tn shtknck 
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Software: 

a. Number of science programs held by the school: 

b. Is the software compatible with the computers? 



c. Is the software well distributed across the science areas? 
Apple IIGS Program: 

a. Are Apple 1168 computers part of the science program? 

b. How many computers are used in the program? 

c. Subjects in which the computers are used: 



d. Ways in whi *\ the computer/ e is/are used: 

(01) 

(02) 

(03) 

(04) 

Notes : 

a._ 



b. 



c. 

Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 
a 



d. 



(12^ ariTRisrcB! caKRTrarr.riM Qmnga 
(DS Manual 2200.1, Sclent QbJflgtlgflfi tor lflftS=lflfl2.) 

1. Is a copy of the current gv Lde available In the school office files? 

2. Does each science teacher science have a copy of the nost recent guide? 



3. Are they used? 
a. How? 



b. When? 



4. Notes: 
a. 



b. 



c. 
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6. Obeervationc /Re commendations for Improvement: 
a. 



c. ( 



d. 
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f7-l2 SfiflttantlaJ Timing fluldfl DSPA Manual 2000.9) 

1. Is a copy of the guide available for use in the school office files?. 



2. 


Are 

a. 


guide wall charts posted where they can be used by: 
Administrator* 




b. 


Teachers 




c. 


Students 




d. 


Parents 


3. 


Does each science teacher have a eoov of the ffuide? 


4. 


Is 


there a relationship between information in the science section of the 



guide and content in the various science courses being offered? 



5 • Notes : 
a 



6. Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 

a.. 
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1. Which of the following courses are offered? 



a. 


Life Silence: 


1- 


Advanced Ph vales: 


b. 


Earth Science: 


.1. 


Science and Health 7: 


c. 


Phvslcal Science: 


k. 


Science and Health 8: 


d. 


Bloloffv: 


i- 


Aatrononv: 


e. 


Chenl Rt.rv; ■ 


m. 


Phvsioloffv: 


f . 


Phveica: 


n. 


BlftftheniBtrv: 


g. 


Ariv»no*»d Rlnloav: 


o. 


Oceanoc raDh v : 


h. 


Advanced Chenl Rtry: 


P. 


Others : 



2. Are the science c arses being offered . on the approved list (KRC/635- 
2151/308 MeBO of 87APR17, Course Tl tlea and Student Information flvatftM 



3. Courses not on th? approved list: Have science courses, not on the 
approved list, been approved by the Regiona] Office? 
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a. Ar"! course objectives clearly Identified? 



b. Have course descriptions been written?. 



4. Have student centered enabling (sub- instructional) objectives been 
established for each science course? 



5 . Notes : 
a. 



b. 



c. 



6. Obeservatlons /Recommendations for Improvement : 

a. 



b. 



c. 

d. 

20 
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1. General Adequacy. Competency to teach science requires a unique 
preparation and experience. To reach * the optimum performance level, 
secondary teachers mist go well beyond the minimum course work required for 
certification. They must become involved in professional organisations , read 
professional journals related to their field and stay abreast of contemporary 
curriculum recommendations. In addition, qualified science teachers must be 
able to work cooperatively within a hierarchy of responsibilities to provide 
a coordinated science program. 

To assess the general adequacy cf the science teaching "faculty, all 
components that have been met in the list below should b& checked. 

FUNDAMENTAL SUBSTANTIAL EXEMPLARY 



{_} All science teachers 
are certified to teach 
In the science areas to 
which they are assigned. 

{_} All science teachers 
are familiar with 
existing major curric- 
ulum developments in 
their teaching areas. 

{_} A majority of the 
science teachers 
regularly read one 
professional journal. 

{_} All science teachers 
are of appropiate safety 
practices for conducting 
. laboratory activities at 
their grade level. 



(_) All science Teachers 
have a major in the 
they are teaching and 
and have credits in at 
least one other science 
to provide a broad 
background for under- 
standing. 

{_} A majority of the 
science teachers have 
attended at least one 
professional meeting 
in the past year. 

{_} All science teachers 
can show evidence of 
having specifically 
studied major curric- 
ulum developments in 
their teaching area. 

{_} Individual teachers 
have been designated as 
having specific leader- 
ship responsibilities 
in conducting the 
science program. 



(_) A majority of the 
science teachers have at 
least a Master's degree 
or its equivalent related 
to the area or ares they 
are teaching. 

{_} All science teachers 
are active members of at 
least one professional 
organisation and a 
majority Jiave participat- 
ed in the program of one 
professional meeting. 

{_} All science teachers 
have directly participat- 
ed in curriculum develop- 
ment* revision or adapta- 
tion projects that have 
been Implementated in 
classroom teaching. 

iZ} A qualified 
individual is designated 
as coordinator of the 
science program with 
other staff members 
assigned to a hierarchy 
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of teaching- leading 
respons ibili t ies . 



2. Are teachers prepared academically to teach the courses assigned to them 

rHCA fi+nnHn^ri« Ffty flmooiidmrr Rnhnnln; Th* DqDDS KHiir>*»<fcnr A^Hr^t. Bvuhmtlon 
flUlde School Y^ar lflB7-lflB8l and if not where are the problems? 



3. Motes: 
a. 



4. Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 
a. . 



b.. 



d.. 
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ATYTPTBT> TWyTBQnKfi 
(ABBTQIftd T^vtbook Listing KRH/635-2267/303-11 Menoarndum of 87A0G11) 
1- Is the approved list of science textbooks available? 



2. Are the approved textbooks and laboratory manuals being used?. 



a. K AddifHnn-Wft«lav fioiftnce, 1984: ; 

1 

b. 1-6 HB.T Soienoe r 1985: \ . 

C. Focus on Life Sglflngfl., 1984: 

d. Focus on Life finienee: A T urning Strategy 

for the Laboratory. 

e. Foeim nn garth fiolanoft- 1984: 

f . Focus on garth Soienoe: A Uarning Strategy 

for the Laboratory.: 

g- Foetis on EhSfilCflJ Solenoe. 1984: 

h. Foeua on Fhvaloal SgifinC fti A Learning Strahagv 
for the Laboratory: 

i. Biology; Living Svfetema . 1983: 

J- Biology: An RvArvdav Kv perienee r 1981: 

k. Probing Levels of Life: A T.ahoratorv Manual: 

1. Laboratory Biolo gy; Tnveatl gating Living Svatema : 

to- Biology: Laboratory Rvn^rl enoe ; 

n- Chemistry: A Mode rn Honrae . 1983: 

O. Laborat ory Chemt at.rv : 

P.- Solving Problems In C.hami ftt.rv: 

23 
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q. Modern PhYBlca, 1984: 

r. Modern Phvulca: Kxarctfleg and Experiences tn Phvalcg: 

3. Does each science teacher have: 

a, A teachers edition of the approved text? 

b, A teachers' edition of the lab manual? 

c, A set of other publisher generated course support materials? 



4. Notes: 
a. 



b. 



c. 

5. Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 

a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



24 
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^17^ scsTTiracm: r ■a'rqratori BIS 



CDS Regulation 2000.1. Dep*rt«ant of Dflianaa Depen^nt Schoolfl High — School 
QjadUftfclQP Bftflulrnaimtg of September 4, 1984) 

1. Inclusion: 

a. Are labs part of every science course (DoDDS-F/Director 

Memorandum, P«fini«Mon of Lahoratorv Solano* Caurafta *ru\ SclfeBCfi 

Laboratory aeafliona, dated 07 Oct 1987)? 



b. How frequently are labs conducted? 



2- Equipment, Strengths and Shortfalls (For titles see Memo RRC/635-2151/308 
Of 87SKP17, Cfliirn^ litlflfl mid Student Information Management System (SIMS) 

Computer Codes.) : 

a. General Adequacy: The presence of sufficient and appr opiate 
equipment to carry out the conditions of the curriculum is essential to a 
good science education program. All equipment must be matched as closely as 
possible with the science program objectives and teaching methods required by 
the curriculum. Versatility, intended use, the user, and application to 
student investigations must be considered in assessing the appropiateness of 
existing equipment inventories as well as new equipment purchases. 

To assess the general adequacy of the science laboratory portion of the 
science program, all components that have been met in the list below should 
be checked. 

FUNDAMENTAL SUBSTANTIAL EXEMPLARY 



{_} Sufficient laboratory 
and demonstration equip- 
ment is available to 
conduct all activities 
provided for in the 
textbook or course of 
study . 

{_} An annual budget 



{_} Equipment required 
by the curriculum 
plan is available to 
individuals or small 
groups to conduct the 
laboratory phase of 
the program. 

{_} All recommended 



{_} Versatile equipment 
is available to provide 
for open ended student 
investigations * 

{_} Sophisticated 
equipment is provided for 
collecting and analyzing 
quantitative data. 
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provides for equipment 
i purchases and mainten- 
ance. 



safety equipment is 
available. 



b. Courses: 

(01) Life Science (grade 7):\ 



{_} Specialized equipment 
is available to teachers 
and students for 
functions such as plant 
and animal care, 
culture incubation, 
radiation studies, an- 
alytical investigations 
and astronomical obser- 
eervat ions . 



(02) Earth Science ( grade 8 ) : . 



(03) Physical Science: 



(04) Biology:. 



(05) Chemistry: 



(06) Physics:. 



(07) Advanced Biology: 



(08) Advanced Chemistry:. 



(09) Advanced Physics:. 
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(10) Science and Health 7: 



(11) Science and Health 8: 



(12) Astronomy: 



(13) 


Phvaioloffv: 








(13) 


Biochemist rv : 









( 14 ) Oceanography : 



(15) Others: 



3 • Supplies : 

a. General Adequacy: The presence of sufficient and appropiate supplies 
to carry out the conditions of the curriculum is essential to a good science 
education program. All supplies must be matched as cloaely as possible with 
the science program objectives and teaching methods required by the 
curriculum. Versatility, intended use, the user, and application to student 
investigations must be considered in assessing the approp lateness of existing 
supply inventories as well as new supply purchases. 

To assess the general adequacy of the science laboratory portion of the 
science program, all components thax have been met in the list below should 
be checked. 
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FUNDAMENTAL 



SUBSTANTIAL 



EXEMPLARY 



{_} Sufficient laboratory 
and demonstration mater- 
ials are available to 
conduct all activities 
provided for in the 
textbook or course of 
study. 

{_} An annual budget 
provides for supply 
purchases . 

{_} All student 
materials necessary to 
conduct the adopted 
program are available. 

{_} All consumable ma* 
terials and supplies are 
replaced promptly. 



{_} Supplies required 
by the curriculum 
plan are available to 
individuals or small 
groups to conduct the 
laboratory phase of 
program. 

{_} Live and perish* 
able supplies are 
stored and provided as 
needed for individ- 
ual laboratory work. 



{_} Vereitile supplies 
are available to provide 
for open ended student 
investigations . 



4. 



a. Are the quantities sufficient?.. 

b. Is their arrival timely? 

Safety: 

a. Number of science laboratories:. 



(01) Recommended student capacity: 

(02) Actual student capacity: 

b. Number of exits per laboratory-' 

(01) Exits properly marked: Yes 

(02) Storage rooms properly marked: Yes 

c. Number and type of fire extingushers: 

Type Location 
(01) Carbon dioxide: 



_No. 
_No 
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(02) Soda acid: 

(03) BC: 

(04) ABC: 

( 06) Hater : 

d. Number of a and buckets with sand: 

e. Number of approved fire blankets: 

f. Number of first aid or emergency charts: 

g. Number of first aid kits: 

h. Number of safety showers that work: 

i. Number of eyewash stations :^__ 

(01) Installed with plumbing and aerifier: 

(02) Squeeze -bottle type: 

(03) Other: 

j. Eye, face and body protection: 

(01) Number of safety glasses with full side shields: 

(02) Number of safety chemical goggles: 

k. Number of rubber gloves: 

1. Number of rubber, plastic, cloth aprons: 

m. Provision made for grounding of all electrical equipment: 



n. All waste recepticles properly marked: Yes No. 

o. Chemical storage cabinets: 



(01) Flammable: 



(02) Acids and bases: 
Ventilitton: 



(01) Fume hood/6 
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(02) Storeroom: _ 



(03) Lab space:. 



q. Master cutoffs: 

( 01 ) Water : Yes Ho 

( 02 ) Gas : Yes Ho 

(03) Electricity: Yes No 

r. Safety discissions held .regularly: Yes Ho 

5. Facilities (including classrooms where lab activities are conducted): 

a. General Adequacy: Facilities along with equipment and materials 
determiune the nature of the learning environment. Ideally, facilities will 
never limit learning activities. Facilities should be both versatile and 
varied to allow for independent study and investigations as well as group 
activities. Space should not be unnecessarily limited. 

To assess the general adequacy of the science facilities portion of the 
science program, all components that have been met in the list below should 
be checked. 

FUNDAMENTAL SUBSTANTIAL EXEMPLARY 



{_} Science classrooms 
are provided with 
special facilities for 
teacher demonstrations. 

{_} Flat table space is 
available in all science 
classrooms for individ- 
ual or snail group 
science activities. 

{_} Sources of water are 
provided in every science 
classroom. 

{_} Storage facilities 
for science equipment 
and materials are 
available in science 



{_} Laboratory etat- 
ionb are provided for 
at least every two 
students assigned to 
a classroom at a given 
time. 

{_} Water, gas, elec- 
tricity and storage 
space for basic equip- 
ment are provided at or 
near each laboratory 
8 tat ion. 

{_} Space is provided 
adjacent to science 
class rooms for equip- 
ment storage and extra- 
curricular or un- 



{_} A science materials 
center and open lab 
staf fed by certified 
science teachers is 
available to students at 
all times. 

{_} Well equipped labs 
are available to all 
student* during all 
scheduled science 
classes. 

{_} Facilities are 
designed so that equip- 
ment and materials are 
available in the labs 
where students can supply 
their own needs as vhey 
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classrooms or in the near scheduled student ac- carry out their 
vicinity of the class- tivities in science. investigations.' 
rooms . _ 

{_} Additional lab space 
Is provided to allow 
students to maintain 
equipment setups re- 
lated to their Inves- 
tigations over a period 
of several days. 



b. Is/are it /they adequate?. 



c. Is/are it /they configured for use the courses it /service services?, 



d. Is/are it /they being used for its/their intended purpose/e? 



6. Notes: 
a. 



b. 



c. 



7. Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 
a. 



b. 
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d. 



1. Ia there an on-going inservice program for science teachers (HCA 
StaPdajSdfl EOT, Secondary Schools )? 



2. Notes: 
a. 



b. 



c. 



3. Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 

a. 



b. 
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1. Is there a course description for each of the science courses being 
offered? 

2. Notes: 

a 



3. Observations /Recommendations for Improvement: 



c. 



d.. 



0 
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fS>Q^ NORTH CENTRAL AfiSOGIATT ON < NHA ^ 

EVAIiUATXQN 
Date of last NCA Report: 



Science related problems identified on the last NCA report: 
a. 



Notes : 
a 



c. 



Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 



b. 
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(21^ STMnnr, Tiyrra ovEMTCisrr pt .ant 

1. Are the science educations problems identified on the NCA report 
addressed here? 



a. Actions being taken to resolve these problems: 
(01) 



(02). 



(03). 



(04). 



2 . Notes : 
a 



b.. 



3. Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 
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b.. 



c. 



d.. 



1. What science deficiencies were identified using standardized testing 
procedures (scores lower than national norms)? 



c. 



d.. 



2 . Notes : 
a. 



b.. 



0 
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3D 



c. 



3. Observations/Reconmendations for Improvement : 
a. 



(23^ scHnnr, wtow ahtton "pt* «aw t SWAP ) 

1. What procedures does SWAP use to correct the science deficiencies 
identified by the Standardized Teflting T>mstrnm? 

a. 



b.. 
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2. Are the procedures identified in part W 1 M of this item being implemented? 



3 • Notes : 
a. 



b. 



c. 



4. Observation* , Recommendations for Improvement: 
a. 



b. 



c. 



Q. 
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(241 GBiNSRAT. ORSKRVATTONR >T^TCr^»MNTTrT>JT-lAT-TOISr^ 



(25^ OXTT T=tT? TTTTTTKira 

1. Name of the person/s with whoa the out briefing was held?. 



2 . Notes : 
a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 
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(26^ APPRINDTY 

This section contains those port: .ns of each memorandum and other 
document cited in context and listed in the beginning of this publication. 
They are included here in the same order in which they are listed in the 
front of the document (see section [02] List of SunBortl ng Documents.). 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

runwMwxiN 
rro WATTLSl 



Kareh 23, 1987 



PAdFIC 

ETQ/635-300 1/303-5 



MEMORANDUM FOR District Superintendents 
Principals 

SUBJECT: Quality Prograa Ini lea tors 

Attached are the Quality Prograa Indicators each aeaber of the Education 
Division has developed to use in prograa evaluation at the school level.. 

These Indicators are guidelines union identify prograa qualities that 
coordinators will be observing when they visit the schools. I suggest thav 
Una adainistrators identify specific prograa indicators they want a 
coordinator to examine during an on-site visit, thereby the superintendent or 
principal will be the instruotional^leader who deteraines the direction of 
prograa evaluation. 



T. 

Deputy Director 




Attachments 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

OCKNOCNTS SCHOOLS 

FUTgWMA POX 7H 
W SSATTLC M772-0009 



OOir 

October 7» 1987 I £§— 



PACIFIC 

BBS/635-3982/303-15 



MEMORANDUM FOR District Superintendents 
-rlnoipals 

SUBJECT: Solenoe Quality Program Indicators 



c 
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1t Dr. Cawley's memorandum, 23 Mar 87 i subject: Quality Program Indicator^, 
did not include the Indicators for science. 



2« The enclosures to this memorandum provide you with the Science Quality 
Program Indicators. They should. be addenda*! to your copy of Dr. Cawley'a 



SIGNED 



fclCHARD M. SCflLEHKER 
Science Coordinator 



Enclosures 

1. Quality Program Indicators Science : Elementary 

2. Quality' Program Indicators Science: Secondary 

cf : District Superintendent 
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QUALITY PROGRAM INDICATORS SCIENCE: SECONDARY (7-12) 



1. The goals and objectives a*t forth in OS Manual 2200,1 are an Integrated 
part of this prograa. 

2. Courses listed in SMS or approved In writing are taught In the 
ourrloulua. 

3. Students are evaluated to determine their level of expertise with the 
objeotives set forth in DSN 2200.1 and course grading is based upon these 
objectives. 

H. All soienoe oourses Include periodic laboratory sessions, 

5. Laboratory sessions and homework assignments ar^. chosen to ^foster 
cqppetenoe with the objeotives set forth in DSN 2200.1. * 

6. Instructional techniques include: (a) individulization; (b) aultinedla 
approach; (c) group instruction. 

7. Student oentered oourse objectives are given to each student at the 
beginning of each net* oourse. 

8. Class objectives are available prior to and used during each class and 
they are written in student centered terns. 

9. Class sessions are related to class objeotives. 

10. Students are afforded opportunities for independent itudy through 
participation in: (a) science fairs; (b) the JSBS. 
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402 PLANNING, PROGRAMMING, BUDGETING/ AND EXECOTIOH SYSTEM 
(PPBES) 

A. PLANNING 

The planning phase initiates the DoDDS PPBES. DoDDS 
managers outline goals and objectives which determine the direc- 
tion and the destiny of their organization annually. These goals 
and objectives should be for long-term planning as well as short- 
term and should take .into consideration fiscal constraints. For 
instance, planning should not be limited to those 5 years within 
the Five Year Defense Plan (FYDP), FY 1990-94. A good example of 
planning within the educational program is the Seven Year Educa- 
tional Program Development Plan. 

B. PROGRAMMING 

During December/January the ODS Fiscal Division will 
issue a call to the regional directors for program objective 
memorandum (POM) issues. POM issues are for those programs that 
are new or for the enhancements of existing programs for which 
funding does not currently exist within the current FYDP. Issues*, 
submitted may cover all DoDDS appropriations: Operation and 
Maintenance (OsM); Procurement; and Military Construction 
(MILCON). Regional and ODS division POM issues are consolidated 
by the ODS Fiscal Division Budget Branch and discussed with the 
appropriate regional point of contact, the ODC division chiefs, 
and the Director, DoDDS. A final list of issues are consolidated 
and submitted to DASD (FSE&S) as a list of unfinanced requirements 
with -the DoDDS POM in April. (Note: POM 90-94 will be submitted 
in April 1988.) The ODS Fiscal Division prepares each of the 
issues in the prescribed format outlined in guidance issued by OSD 
and defends. them before the ASD (FM&P). Approved issues become 
part of issue books that are reviewed by the Defense Resources 
Board (DRB)I The final decision of the DRB is issued as the 
Program Decision Memorandum (PDM) in late. August. Those dollars 
included in the POM plus any issues approved by the DRB in the PDM 
become the base line for the Operation and Maintenance Budget 
Estimate Submission (BBS), the Procurement Budget, and the MILCON 
Budget Submission to ODS/OMB on September 1. 

C. BUDGETING 

The ODS Fiscal vision will issue guidelines in January 
or February of each year ror procurement budget items and will 
issue guidelines to govern the development of the regional opera- 
tion and maintenance budget in March of each year. 

For example: In March 1988 f the ODS Fiscal Division 
will request the initial requirements for FY 1990. In accordance 
with those guidelines, the regional director and his/her staff 
will assume responsibility for the preparation of the regional 
budget for ODS review. 
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1. Process 

Based upon school complex and regional offico 
requirements, each regional director will submit their O&M and 
procurement budgets to ODS in accordance with the guidance issued 
by the ODS Piscal Division. The O&M budget applies to 4 fiscal 
years: the prior year (PY-PY 1988), current year (CY-PY 1989), 
budget year (BY-PY 1990) and budget year plus one (BY+l-PY 1991). 
Emphasis in the preparation of the O&M budget should be given to 
the budget year and budget year plus one. The prior fiscal. year 
serves as a base for comparison and analysis and as a means to 
update the current year requirements for budget execution pur- 
poses. The DoDDS budget reflects resource requirements and is 
included as a subelement of the DoD budget and as a separate 
section of -Che President's Budget which is presented to Congress 
each January. 

The term "fiscal year" refers to the Pederal Government 
accounting period which starts on October 1 each year and ends on 
September 30 of the following year. Operation and maintenance 
funds are available for 1 year only and, therefore, cannot be 
carried from 1 fiscal year %o another. Military construction, 
funds are available' for 5 years and procurement funds for 3 years; 
However, in the case of procurement funds, funds are generally 
requested in the year in which they are obligated or at least 6U 
percent are obligated in the first year. 

2. Regional Budget Submissions 

« a. Procurement . Based upon guidance issued by the 

ODS Piscal Division in January, all regional directors will submit 
a procurement budget to the ODS Piscal Division in March or April 
each year, litems included must cost $25,000 or more. Submissions 
must follow those procedures outlined in DS Regulation 4140.2. 

b. Operation and Maintenance (O&M) . Based upon 
guidance issued by the ODS Fiscal Division in March of each year, 
the regional directors will submit their budget requirements ej 
much as 2 years in advance of execution. Por example: The 
initial PY 1990 budget requirements will be submitted to the ODS 
Piscal Division in June 1988; FY 1990 will be executed beginning 
October 1, 1989. 

The regional budget submissions include budget 
exhibits which support requirements in the areas of personnel 
compensation and benefics, repair and maintenance projects, 
contractual services, etc. The key budget exhibits are OP-15 and 
OP-8. The basic formats for these two exhibits are prescribed in 
the DoD Budget Manual, DoD 7110-1-M. The OP-15 (Budget Summary) 
presents the DoDDS budget requirements in four broad categories: 
Administrative Costs; Education Costs; Logistics Costs; and Unique 
Costs. The OP-8 (Civilian Personnel Costs) presents the costs of 
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personnel compensation and benefits according to the various 
. categories of personnel '.U.S. Direct Hire — SES/GM/GS, Wage Board, 
* P.L. Teachers; Direct Hire Foreign Nationals; and Indirect Hire 

Foreign Nationals). 

3. Review 

Upon receipt of the budget estimates from the 
regional offices, the ODS Fiscal Division reviews and discusses 
each document with the other applicable ODS divisions and the 
Director, DoDDS. Regional budget submissions are also discussed 
during the Regional Directors* Meeting which is held in July. The 
ODS Fiscal Division consolidates all of the DoDDS budgetary 
requirements and submits a' Budget Estimate Submission (BES) to OSD 
in September. (Example: FY 1990 will be submitted to OSD in 
September 1988.) The BES is submitted in accordance with the 
guidance issued by ODS (Comptroller) with the fiscal guidance in 
the FYDP at POK plus any DRB decisions issued in the PDK which is 
signed by the Secretary of Defense in late August. The Director, 
DoDDS in conjunction with the Chief, Fiscal Division, ODS and the 
ODS Budget Officer iustify the DoDDS requirements at a joint 
ODS/OMB hearing. Following the hearing, ODS/OHB issue Program 
Budget Decisions (PBD) which affect the DoDDS program. The ODS . 
Fiscal Division with the concurrence of the Director, DoDDS either 
accepts or appeals the decisions. The PBD cycle occurs during the 
months of October through December. The BES plus any adjustments 
made during the ODS/OMB review cycle becomes the base line for the 
DoDDS President's Budget which is. submitted to Congress in Janu- 
ary. The DoDDS Budget is reviewed by four Congressional commit- 
tees They are: 

a. Authorization Committees : 

(1) House Armed Services Committee 

(2) Senate Arned Services Committee 

b. Appropriations Committe es: 

(1) House Appropriations Committee 

(2) Senate Appropriations Committee 

During Congressional reviews, DoDDS receives 
general and/or specific questions pertaining to the overall DoDDS 
program. In addition, the DODDS Director may be asked to testify 
at a formal Congressional hearing. The mark-up mad'* by each 
Congressional committee appears in the congressional Record and is 
included as a par; of the Defense Agencies section. Congressional 
committees may nafce specific reductions against the DoDDS progran. 
Unless specifically noted otherwise, the DoDDS program a:so may 
receive pro-rata ?hart general reductions of other npfpn-e Agency 
items' reduced. An appropriation is passed by Congress when an 
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agreement has been reached between the Congressional Committees 
and it has been signed by the President of the United States. If 
an appropriation has not been passed by October 1, Congress passes 
a continuing resolution (CR) pending an appropriation. The 
President also signs the CR. Under the continuing resolution, an 
agency may operate at prior year levels, ho new starts or new 
programs are permitted under a continuing resolution. 

D. EXECUTION 

1. General 

The overall responsibility for the execution of the 
DoDDS budget lies with the Chief, Fiscal Division, ODS. Each 
regional director has the responsibility for executing the budget 
of his/her region. 

The regional budget submission (current year 
column) serves only as a plan and does not mean that funds are 
automatically available. The actual amount of funds which may be 
" expended during the fiscal year for the operation of the region 
are set forth in the FunJ Authorization Document (FAD) . The FAD . 
is the maximum amount of funds which may be expended for that 
fiscal year and is subject to the R.S. 1517 violations. The 
regional director may suballot funds to the Defense General Supply 
Center (DGSC)at Richmond, Virginia, and may issue funding targets 
to the District Superintendents Office (DSO) and/or school level. 

2. Tuition Collections 

It is the policy of DoD to allow the enrollment of 
' non-DoD sponsored minor dependents in DoD dependents' schools 
provided that .space is available and that the applicable tuition 
is paid in advance. DoD Directive 1342.13 establishes eligibility 
requirements'and priorities for the applicable federally or 
nonfederally- connected enrollments. Tuition rates are established 
for both federally and nonfederally connected students. The 
tuition rate charged includes direct cost and indirect DoD over- 
head costs for personnel service, unfunded benefits, and DoD user 
charges. The direct cost portion of the tuition is deposited to a 
prescribed DoDDS appropriation account (regional level) while the 
indirect portion of the tuition is deposited to the Miscellaneous 
Receipts Account of the U.S. Treasury. Detailed procedures for 
tuition collections, deposits, and reporting are outlined in DS 
Administrative Instruction 7200.2. The direct cost portion which 
is deposited to the regional level appropriation increases the 
amount of funds available for that region. Detailed instructions 
establishing the policies governing the computation and 
publication of tuition rates are outlined in DS Administrative 
Instruction 7200.1. 
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3. Reprogramminq of Funds 

Budget reviews should be held periodically in each 
region as well as in the ODS Fiscal Division during the year of 
execution to ensure an efficient utilization of funds. Generally, 
these reviews should be held at the end of 2nd Quarter, at the end 
of 3rd Quarter, and monthly or more often during the 4th Quarter. 
However, fund status should be monitored on a monthly basis 
throughout the fiscal year. Regional directors bave the authority 
to Internally reprogram between elements of expense and/or OP-15 
line items within their allotted funds. This allows the regional 
director the flexibility which is necessary to accomplish planned 
programs and to fund unforeseen requirements. Any funds that 
cannot be utilized in one region should be available for with- 
drawal by qns for allotment to other regions that have high 
priority requirements. 

References: DoD Directive 1342.13, "Eligibility Requirements 
for Education of Minor Dependents in Overseas 
Areas," July 8, 1982. 

DS Administrative Instruction 7200.1, "Non-DoD 
Tuition Program," September 6, 1985. 
DS Administrative Instruction 7200.2, "Advance 
Collection of Tuition Fees and Schedule 9 Report- . 
ing," September 9, 1984. 

"DoD Accounting Manual 7220. 9-M, 1983, Part II, 
Chapter 26, Section D, Reimbursement Rates for 
Personnel Services. 

DoD Instruction 7230.7, "User Charges," January 29, 
1985. 
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SCIENCE-OBJECTIVES 
FOR 1985— 1992 




Foreword 



Thic manwil contains objective intended to guide the planning, development, 
imp lemen t a t ion f end evaluation of science " education in the Department, of 
defense Dependents Schools (Do*DS) • They hav^ been developed with the assis- 
tance of DoDDS teachers and administrators who believe that all learners must 
acquire a realistic and functional understanding of science in order to fully 
participate iu our technologically^orlented society. Tea^h«rs are encouraged 
to use the objectives as guidance for both classroom and school-level plan- 
ning. The DoDDS science curriculum will be greatly strengthened through the 
consistent application of these objectives in the conduct of science education 
throughout the school system. A sincere thanks t? all of those Vho*have con-" 
tributed to the devel^ ^«nt of this .manual, * 




Steve' Hotta 
Deputy Director 
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The Science Objectives Manual is a completely revised version of DS 2200.lt 
"Science Goals and Objectives," September, 1978, It is intended to reflect a 
contemporary approach to science education that emphasises the learner's need 
to know and understand the Important issues that relate science to society and 
technology. We appreciate the efforts of the .many* DoDDS educators who helped 
develop this current approach to the science curriculum and we, again", thank 
those who, early on, laid the foundation for this latest edition. We Hope 
that all of these efforts will be translated into science experiences which 
help our students bette~ understand the nature of scierte in their lives. 
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A Science Education Rationale 



Science and technology ere Increasingly influential in our lives. A glance 
around your classroom or the laboratory should be all that is .needed to 
convince you that these forces have forever changed many aspects of our 
profession. No one could deny that the discoveries of science have had a 
sharp Impact on the way we think about the world. Somehow it has become a 
smaller place than we had imagined. The methods of science and technology are 
now. shaping our national problem solving end decision making behavior. 
Scientists together with highly skilled technicians are now in frequent 
conversation with elected officials because the issues dealt w}th are too 
complex to be resolved by political means alone. The products ot science and 
technology serve our needs but. at the same time, tend to* disconcert us. 
C°**J C , engineering can deliver a plentiful and inexpensive source of insulin 
but will all engineered biologicals be so welcome in the future? 

The Department of Defense Dependents Schools- acknowledges the challenge 
presented by life in a technological; era. It accepts xesponsibility to help 
K eP £*,? Ui *'? du * 1 * 40 * dapt to *cceler*ted change and continued progress in 
* OH* «cl«ce and technology. Accordingly, it has identified those 
key skills necessary for productive living in today's world and incorporated 
them into its entire K-12 science program; 

Included among the skills that *>oDDS chooses to emphasize are problem solving, 
decision making, evaluating, and application of understandings in a- science 
context. 

Wien equipped with these skills, DoDDS students can more successfully confront 
the complexity of life in today's world. These skills will help students 
better anticipate a. likely future for themselves - one in which they behave 
with greater self assurance because they have developed a greater capacity to 
understand and control their own fate. 
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Introduction 



This statement of science objectives was developed by DoDDS elementary class- 
room teachers , science teachers , and science coordinators to serve the school 
system in two major ways: 

- As the framework for science instruction, K-12. • 

- As the basis for evaluating learner outcomes in relation to the following 
DoDDS science program emphases: 

1. The application of science processes to solve problems, make decisions, 
and increase understanding.' 

2. The utilization of the content and concepts of the biological* .. 
physical, and earth/space sciences*. ' % 

3. The evaluation of the role of science and technology in society. 

4. The exhibition of scientific behavior in school and everyday life. 

To ensure that each of the four program 'emphases receives adequate support in 
all grade levels and courses, teachers and administrators are. expected to 
utilize the science objectives when teaching and evaluating the school program 
and the specific component courses. Where texts alone da rot provide ade- 
quate support, teachers will rely upon the program and Instructional objec- 
tives to esign appropriate science experiences for students. . . . 
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Organization and Use 



Statements in this document are organized in a hierarchical system In which 
the most general objectives are identified by single digits vhile the more 
specific ones are identified by two or more digits as seen below: 



1. 1.1. 1.1.1. 



General objective ^ 




Program objective 



Instructional objective -< : ; 1 

To complete this hierarchy, teachers and principals are encouraged to work - 
together to formulate • learner ob j ectives . Learner objectives are 
foundational; they specify what the student should be able to do whereas the 
higher level objectives printed in this manual specify what teachers should be 
emphasizing in the science learning and skill areas. 

Each instructional objective in this manual has been analyzed for appropriate 

grade placement. The results of the analysis are seen in the "E P" lines 

opposite each Instructional objective. "E" identifies the grade level at 
which entry level skills can be Introduced. "P" marks the grade level where . 
proficiency is expected. Levels can be adjusted on a class by class basis to 
meet the needs of individual students. The "E" and lines also function to 
help teachers plan among themselves for the grade placement of particular 
objectives. 

The instructional objectives are samples and are not * meant to provide a 
comprehensive outline of a specific science course. 

All objective statements in this document should be preceded by the phrase, 
"The learner should..." 
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/\ Evaluate science processes to solve problems, 
make decisions, and increase understanding. 



11*12 



1.1 ACQUIRE INFORMATION THROUGH 
OBSERVATION AND MEASUREMENT. 



10 



1.1.1 (K-4) Observe and 
report about an object or 
event using more than one 
sense. 

1*1.2 (K-8) Observe 
objects and events by 
counting, comparing, 
estimating, or measuring 
in metric units. 



1.1.3 (3-8) Identify . 
appropriate methods of 
measurement for a given 
task. 

1.1.4 (5-8) Report 
observations of an object 
or event in at least two 
ways (charts, graphs, 
tables, verbal, written 
narrative, etc.) 

1.1.5 (4-12) Discuss the 
possibility for error in 
any measurement. 

1.1.6 (4-12) Select tools 
appropriate to the phenomenon 
being studied (for example, 
thermometer , computer) . 



Ei 
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1.2 USE APPROPRIATE RELATIONSHIPS 
TO ORGANIZE INFORMATION. 



8 



10 



11 



12 



1.2.1 (1-4) Descrlb? the 
location of an object within 
its ±wmt diate etnrironweaf. . 

1.2.2 (1-8) Identify 
properties useful for 
classifying objects. 

1.2.3 (2-10) Develop a 
classification key using 
observable differences. •- 

1.2.4 (5-8) Use angles 
and rjompmas headings to 
co— micate directions. 

1.2.5 (5-9) Describe 
changes in position,. size f 

1.2.6 (6-12) Describe 
sotion relative to 
stationary and moving 
objects. 

1-2.7 (8-12) Describe 
location in terns of three 
dimensions and tine. 
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1.3 UTILIZE FACTS IN INFERENCES, 
HYPOTHESES, AND PREDICTION, 



1.3.1 (2-8) Hake pre- 
dictions based on 
measurements . 

1.3.2 (i-6) Hake pre- 
dictions from tables or 
graphs. 

1.3.3 (3-6). Distinguish 
between an observation and 
an inference drawn from 
that observation. 

1 .3.4 (4-12) Distinguish 
between relevant and 
irrelevant information. 



1.3.5 (4-10) Identify 
the hypothesis or question 
being tested in a given 
experiment. 

1.3.6 (5-10) Formulate an 
hypothesis as an w if-th^n w 
statement. 

1.3.7 (5-12) Evaluate the 
reliability of a 
prediction. 

1.3.8 (8-12) Distinguish 
between probable and less 
probable inferences. 
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GENERATE INFORMATIOU THROUGH 
FORMULATING QUESTIONS IN A 
SCIENTIFIC MANNER, MANIPULAT- 
ING AND CONTROLLING VARIABLES, 



AND DESIGNING AND CONDUCTING 
RESEARCH. 



1.4.1 . (K-8) Give examples & 
of cause and effect relations. 



1.4.2 (2-6) Answers - 
scientific question by 
collecting and exssdning- 
Ing data through direct 
experience. • 

1.4.3 (4-8) Fonnlate a 
quet.clon that can he 
answered by science 
activity. 

1.4.4 (4-7) Identify a 
variaVe which is deliberate-^ 
changed in an experiment. 

1.4.5 (5-8) Identify the 
variables which are con- 
trolled or held constant 
in an experiment. - 

1.4.6 (7-10) Identify 
exanples of experiments 
which require large 
sample sites and/or many 

- trials tc be valid. _ 

1.4.7 (7-12) Evaluate- 
the use of mental or 
computer models to explain 
phenomena. 

1.4.8 (8-12) Design 
research to answer a 
"scientific question. 



1.4.9 (7-12) Identify 
the role of probability 
and chance in cause and 
effect situations. 

1.4.10 (9-12) Evaluate a 
plan for answering a 
scientific question. 
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l.S Develop critical thinking 
skills through problem 
solving. 


K 


i 


2 | 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


1-5.1 (K-9) State the 
problem (s) ' In a given 
situation. 


































• 




















1.5.2 (2-5) List a 
sequence of steps to 
solve a problem. 

1.5.3 (3-12) Evaluate 
effectiveness of alterna- 
tive solutions to problems. 
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• 




1.5.4 (4-6) Acquire and 
verify data by comparison, 

1 5 S Stat* the 

k»JmJ \i* tote me 

~ problem(s) in different 
trays. 

1.5*6 (6-12) Analyze 
information . for relevancy. 

1.5.7 (7-12) Use various 
methods to Interpret data. 
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1.6 COMMUNICATE THE INTERPRETA- 
TION OF DATA. 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


5 


10 


11 


12 


1.6.1 (4-7) State the 
question and conclusions 
ot an investigation. 

1.6.-2 (4-8) Use graphs to 
present information. 

1.6.3 (7-10) Evaluate the 
present arion of a research 
project . 
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1.7 UNDERSTAND THE PERSONAL 
NATURE OF SCIENCE. 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


1.7.1 (K-12) Identify 
activities of people vbo 
work in science. 

1.7.2 (K-4) List careers 
m science and technology. 

1.7.3 (K-12) Identify - 
scientists end their 
contributions . - 

1.7.4 (5-9) Explore job > 
entry requirements of 
careers in science 

and technology. - 

1.7.5 (5-12) Name science- 
related behaviors that are 
important for citizens. 

1.7.6 (7-12) Give 
examples of the inter* 
actions of a scientist 
and society e.g., ** 
Galileo or Einstein. 

1.7.7 (7-12) Describe the 
creative nature of 
scientific activity. 
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Utilize the content and concepts of the 
biological, physical, and earth sciences. 



2.1 KNOW THE STRUCTURE, 

FUNCTION, AND BEHAVIOR 
OF REFRESENTIVE LIFE 
FORMS. 



4 



10 



11 



12 



2.1.1 (K.-4) Distin- 
guish living from non- 
living things. 

2.1.2 (K-12) Practice 
good health habits. 

2.1.3 (3-7) Summarize 
the life functions that 
distinguish living from 
non-living things. 

2.1.4 (2-5) Identify 
major structural and 
functional character- 
istics of plants and 
animals. 

2.1.5 (3-6) Describe 
adaptions of plants and 
animals. 

2.1.6 (4-7) Know the 
elements of human 
nutrition. 

2.1.7 (5-7) Describe 
how plant and animal 
cells, tissues, and 
systems function to 
maintain life. 
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271 (Continued) 



10 



11 



12 



2*1.8 (4-7) Describe 
dif fererw types of 
growth, development, ' 
reproduction, and life 
cycles in plants end 
animals, including 
humans. 

2.1.9 (7-10) Describe 
survival behavior pat- 
terns of animals, e.g., 
migration, territo- 
riality, etc* 



2.2 UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES 
07 EVOLUTION AMD HEREDITY 



8 



10 



11 



12 
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2.2.1 (3-7) Identify 
those characteristics of 
living things' that are 
inherited. 

2.2.2 _ (4-7) Discuss 
similarities and 
differences among 
related individuals. 

2.2.3 (6-10) Apply the 
theory of heredity to 
predict the character- 
istics of offspring. 

2.2.4 (5-8) Know the 
broad features of fos- 
sil succession in the 
geologic record. 

2.2.5 (7-10) Compare 
scientific theories 
that explain the means 
by which plants and 
animals have evolved 
over time. 



13 
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X3 UNDERSTAND THE INTERACTION I 1 
OF PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL | 
ELEMENTS OF THE ENVIRONMENT. 



2.3; 1 (1-4) Identify 
sources of energy (e.g., 
food) for living things. 

2.3.2 (2-7) Describe a 
food chain. 

2.3.3 (1-6) Identify 
environmental conditions 
appropriate and inappro- 
priate for plants and 
animals. 

2.3.4 (5-10) Explain 
requirements of photo- 
synthesis and respira- 
tion.' 

2.3.5 (5-10) Identify 
causes of disease, e.g. , 
pathogens, stress, 
deficiency, radiation, 
toxins, and heredity*. 

2.3.6 (5-10) Describe 
the body's defenses 
against diseases. 

2.3.7 ^5-10) Explain 
the interactions of 
individuals and groups 
in ecosystems. 

2.3.8 (7-10) Describe 
the flow of energy from 
the sun through living 
organisms, including 
producers, consumers, 
and decomposers. 

2.3.9 (7-10) Outline 
the principal factors 
that may limit popula- 
tion size and distribu- 
tion of plants and 
anima Is , inc lud ing 
humans . 



9 
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2.4 UNDERSTAND THE PROPERTIES |K 
AND INTERACTIONS OF MATTER 
AND ENERGY. 



2.4.1 (K-4) Identify the 
similarities end differ- 
ences of solids • liquids, 
and gases. 

2.4.2 (3-5) Identify 
natter by its physical 
characteristics* e.g.. 
hardness* bouyancy, vein 
patters. 

2.4.1 (3-6) Know that' 
energy is involved in a 
change of state. 

2.4.4 (4-6) Know that 
molecules are small ' 
particles whose presence 
may be detected by the 
senses.. . ,. . 

2.4.5 (6-11) Identify 
matter by its chemical 
characteristics. „ 

2 4.6 (5-9) Identify 
substances as elements* 
compounds » or mixtures. 

2.4.7 (6-9) State a 
word-model of an atom. 

2.4.8 (4-9) Give evi- - 
dence for the particle 
nature of matter. 

2.4.9 (8-11) Give 
and uses of acids, 
bases, salts, oxides, 
and organic compounds. 

2.4.10 (7-10) Give 
examples of biochemical 
pr<~ £sses. 
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2.5 UNDERSTAND THE CONCEPTS 
OF FORCE, MOTION, AND 
ENERGY* 



10 



11 



12 



2-5. 1 (1-4) Know that 
Forces are required for 
the movement of objects. 

2.5.2 (5-9) Know, that 
f o? zes can change an 
object's shape, speed, 
or direction. 

2.5.3 (6-9) Give examples 
of kinetic and potential 
energy. 

2.5.4 (5-9) Give examples 
of fundamental kinds of 
forces, e.g., electrical, 
nuclear, mechanical and 
gravitational. 

2.5.5 (6-9) Explain the 
concept of power (rate oi 
rsing energy). 

2.5.6- (9-12) Demonstrate 
that mass in motion h ; 
momeatum and energy. 



E« 
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2.6 UNDERSTAND MAJOR ENERGY 
- TRANSFORKATIONS. 



2.6.1 (3-6) Identify de- 
vices that change energy 
from one form to another. 

2.6.2 (5-9) Identify how 
power production systems 
transform energy. 

2.6.3 (9-12) Describe an 
energy transformation in 
terms of the principle of 
conservation of energy . 

2.6. A (9-12) Relate ener- 
gy transmission to wave and 
particle theory. I 



K 



8 



10 



11 



12 
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2.7 UNDERSTAND HEAT. 



10 11 12 



2.7.1 (1-4) List sources 
of heat. 

2.7.2 (3-6) Compare best 
conductors and Insulators. 

2.7.3 (9-12) Describe 
heat and temperature in 
terms of fcine'ic molecular 
energy. 



2.8 UNDERSTAND LIGHT. 


K 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


lo 


11 


12 


2.8.1 " (1-4) Tuist sources 
of light. 

2.8.2 (5-5) Describe how 
visible light behaves. 

2.8.3 (6-12). Describe the 
behavior of reflected and 
refracted light. 
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2.9 UNDERSTAND SOUND. 



9 9 10 



11 



12 



2.9.1 (K-A) Describe hov 
sound is produced.' 

2.9.^ (3-6) Demonstrate 
differences of pitch, 
volume , and quality of 
sounds . 



2.T 3 (6-9) Explain how 
sound is transmitted 
through various media. 



2.10 UNDERSTAND ELEC- 
TRICITY. 



2.10.1 (4-6) Identify 
sources of electrical 
energy. 

2.10.2 (2-5/ Identify uses 
of electricity. 

2.10.3 (3-6) Describe the 
function of the puts of a 
staple electrical system. 

2.10.4 (6-9) Know how 
electric charges way be 
caused to sre. 

2.10.5 (6-9) Construct- r 
series and parallel cir- 
cuits. 

2.10.6 (6-9) Describe how 
the tens volt, anpere, 
watt, and kilowatt hour 
apply to household use. 



10 



11 



12 
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2*11 UNDERSTAND MAGNETISM. 


K 


L 


z 


3 


t 


5 


b 
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8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


2. 11. 1 (K-3). Describe the 
characterist ics of magnets. 
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-2.11.2 (6-9) Explain how 
magnetic fields are pro- 
duced • 
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2.12 UNDERSTAND TEE PRINCIPLES 
AND CONCEPTS OF EARTH/ 
SPACE SCIENCE. 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1J. 


12" 


2.12-1 (K-7) Describe a 
current space exploration 
activity. 

2.12.2 (2-6) Measure and 
predict local weather. 
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2.12-3 (4-8) Describe 
weathering and other types 
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2.12 CONTINUED 



IP 9 



10 



11 
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2.12.4 (4-8) Relate minor 
geological features of the 
earth's surface to the 
distribution of plants and 
animals. 

2.12.5 (5-8) Describe 
global and local weather 
patterns in tens of rota- 
tion of the earth, topo- 
graphy, and the movement 
of water and air masses. 

2.12.6 (4-8) Identify the 
processes which change the 
earth'-s surface. . 

2.12.7 (6-8) Use scien- 
tific theories to explatq 
geologic" history. 

2.12.8 (4-8) Know motions 
of stars, sun, planets, and 
satellites. 

2.12.9. (4-8) Explain how 
the motions of heavenly 
bodies affect us, e.g., 
days, seasons, tides, and 
asteroid /meteor impacts. 

2.12.10 (4-3) Demonstrate 
how the positions of the 
sun, ^arth, and moon, ex- 
plain' phases of the moon, 
eclipses and seasons. 

2.12.11 (8-12) Explain 
how climate information 
is utilized in managing 
human activities. 

2. 12. 12 (8-12) Describe 
scientific theories of 
the origin and evolution 
of the universe. 

2.12.13 (8-12 Discuss 
benefits derived from the 
space exploration program. 
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3.3 PRACTICE CONSERVATION 
MEASURES. 
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2 


3 


4 


,1 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


— r 
12 


3-3.1 (H2) Identify 
pleasant and unpleasant 
conditions In the personal 
environment. 
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3.3.2 (K-12) Select ways 
to conserve or preserve the 
natural and built environ- 
ment . 




























3.3.3 (1-12) Participate 
in activities that improve 
the environment. 
















» 












3.3.4 (5-12) Defend limits 
on the use of natural envi- 
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Exhibit scientific behavior in school 
and everyday life. 



4.1 UNDERSTAND THE BROAD 

HISTORY OF THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SCIHTCIFIC 
THOUGHT. 



4.1.1 (4-8) Describe how 
a science research g^op 
operates today. 

4.1.2 (7-10) k how 
scientific inquiry has 
developed over tine. 



1 



T 
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11 
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4.2 VALUE SCIENTIFIC PROCESSES. 



4.2.1 (K-12) Display 
appropriate safety pro- 
cedures • 

4.2.2 (4-7) Consider 
conflicting data when 
engaging in scientific . 
investigations . 

4.2.3 (4-7) Seek alter- 
native approaches to 
problems. 

4.2.4 (6-9) Recognize the 
limitations of study. 

4.2.5 (6-9) Phrase con- 
clusions of a study in 
tentative terms. 

4.2.6 (4-8) Distinguish 
between scientific and non- 
scientific explanations of 
phenomena • 



10 



11 



12 



4.3 DISPLAY SCIENTIFIC 
ATTITUDES. 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 

i 

7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


1 12 


4.3.1 (K-12) Express 
curiosity. 

4.3.2 (K-12) Demonstrate 
a continuing search for 
deeper understanding. 

4.3.3 (K-12) Demonstrate 
respect for living things. 

4.3.4 (K-12) Display 
confidence in ability to 
engage in scientific 
inquiry. 

4.3.5 (K-12) Cooperate 
vith others in science 
inquiry. 

4.3.6 (5-8) Demonstrate a 
preference for a variety 
of sources. 

4.3.7 (5-12) Display 
reasonable skepticism of 
unsubstantiated conclu- j 
sions. 1 
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Science Education Task Group 



Guy Abrj 
Education Division 
DoD Dependents Schools 
Mediterranean 
APO Mew Tork 09283 

Barbara B. Clark, Chairperson 
Office of Dependents Schools 
2461 Elsenhower Ave. 
Alexandria, Virginia 22331 

Darryl K. Ha.1 ing 
Education Division 
DoD Dependents Schools 
Atlantic 

APO Hew Tork 09241 



Jack Pylant 
Education Division 
DoD Dependents Schools 
Panama 

APO Miami 34002 

Kent Bossier 
Education Division 
D6D Dependents Schools 
Germany 

APO Hew Trrk 09633 

Dr. Madeleine Williams 
Education Division 
DoD Dependents Schools 
Pacific 

FP0 Seattle 98772 



Earl Morse 
Education Division 
DoD Dependents Schools 
Germany 

APO Hew Tork 09633 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

DerCN DENTS SCHOOLS 

FUTEMMA BOX Iff 
FPO SEATTLE SSTTMOOS 



OCT 7 1987 



PACIFIC 

DIB/303-15 



MEMO RANDOM POR All Principals 

Grades 7-12 Science Course Teachers 



( 



DDir 




1. Background : The North Central Association (MCA) and DoDBS discuss 
laboratory science courses at various locations In their literature. 

2. Blagilflfllflas Recently there have been discussions regarding how 
DoDDS-Paclflo actually defines labo**atory science courses and laboratory 
sessions . ]j 

a. A laboratory science course Is defined as a science course in which at 
least one, one-period laboratory session is conducted each week for the 
duration of the course* 

be A laboratory session is defined as an entire class period during which 
every student enrolled In a course and present that day Is involved in a 
"hands-on* science activity or the write-up thereof. Laboratory sessions must 
be related to the objectives set forth in DS Manual 2200.1, Sni^nng Objectives 
for 1Qfr>-1Q<l>. 

These definitions apply to all science courses listed in ny memorandum to you, 
17 Apr 87, subject: Course Titles and Student Information Management System . 
(SIMS) Computer Codes. 

3. Action s School principals shall monitor science courses in their schools 
for compliance with this memorandum. Unique problems regarding the offering 
of science labs should be addressed to this office for assistance. Guidance 
provided in this memorandum shall remain current until superseded. 



SUBJECT: Definition of Laboratory Science Courses and Science Laboratcr 

Sessions iSddl+kkA^ 



SIGNED 

JERALD E. BLOOM 
Director 



cf: District Superintendent 
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DSPA MANUAL 2000.9 
F^bhiary 1987 

, 7-12 
SEQUENTIAL 
LEARNING 
GUIDE 




SCIENCE 



Life Science 

• Observe objects and events by counting, comparing, estimating, or 
measuring 

• Describe adaptations of plants and animals to their environment 

• Oescribe different types of growth, development, reproduction, and life 
cycles in plants and animals, including humans 

• Understand the principles of evolution and heredity 

• ^^^^et^dlsease, eg. pathogen s , stress, deficiency, radiation, 

• Outline principal factors that may limit population size and distribution 
of plants and animate. Including humans 

• Select **ays to conserve natural and man-made environments 



Earth Science 

4 

• Describe earth composition and structure 

• Describe global and local weather tttems In terms of rotation of the 
earth, topography, and the movement of water and air masses 

• Explain how the motion of heavenly txxfles affects us; 04. days, 
wesGrtS* tides, and asteriodfrneteor Impacts 

• c ascribe scientific ttrory of origin and evolution of the universe 

• Discuss benefits derived from t^e space exploration program 

• WemW> renewable and nonrenewable natural and energy resources 
found on the earths environment 

• List benefits and concerns which have resulted from scientific/ 
/technological innovations 



Physical Science 

• Understand the properties and interactions of matter and energy 

• Identify the similarities and differences among solids, liquids, and gases 

• Give evidence for the particle nature of ma Jer 

• Identify matter by its physical and chemical characteristics 

• Relate force, motion, energy, and power 

• Know behavior of different forms of energy 

• Predict a series of consequences from a scientific/technological change 



so 



r 



Biology 

• Understand the chemical and structural basis of life 

• Know anatomy, physiology, and behavior of representative ij< 6 forms 

• Understand principles of evolution and heredity 

• Identify sources of energy for living things 

• Describe role of Mogeochemlcal cycles in nature 

• Explain requirements of photosynthesis ana respiration 

• Explain interactions of indhriduals and groups in ecosystenp 

• Outline principal factors that may limit population size and distribution 



• Analyze current issues of science and 'jchnology and their impact on 
people and other organisms 

• Generate information by designing and conducting a simple research 
experiment 



Chemistiy 

• Explain solutions and solubility 

• ExptaiQ atomic theory 

• Determine chemical reactions including energy changes and mole 
methoc 

• Explain kinetic theory of gases, liquids, and solids 

• Explain solutions and solubility 

• Know and use periodic table of thr elements 

• E (ploy chemical boding theory 

< Understand Ionization energy and electron energy leveis explaining 
chemical characteristics 

• Predict rates of reaction 

• Describe equilibrium and equilibrium factors 

• Understand oxidation-reduction chemical reactions 

• Give examples and use* of acids, bases, salts, oxides, and organic 
compounos 



of plants m animate, including humans 
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Physics 

• IS!!? ! * nd n * ,Ure and in,efacttons of matter and energy and relativity 
ineory 

• Apply concepts of force, motion, and energy 

• Understand energy transformations including radioactivity 
•Understand heat, light and eocad 

• Understand competition of Ideas between earttnantered and sun- 
centered astronomy 

• Understand classical mechanics and quantum mechanics models 

• Understand magnetism, static and current electricity 

• Understand interactions between electricity and magnetism and the 
role of electromagnetic wave motion T 

• Understand electronics of baste technology and current 
communications systems 



Advanced Biology 

• Make an Indepth investigation into any of the following fields: 

Anatomy and Physiology Botany 
Microbiology Ecology 
Histology Genetics 
Oceanography Zoology 
Comparative Anatomy 

• Learn various laboratory techniques Involved in above investigations; 
i.e^ slide preparation and fixation, microphotography, plant and animal 
dissection, sampling of organisms, etc. 

• IndMduf lly design and conduct an experiment with production of a 
scientific research paper 



Oceanography 

• Describe major physical features and development of the oceans and 
their basins 

• Examine properties of seawater and the effects of sea* ater on ocean 
and marine life 

• Describe life in the sea 

• Understand structure and dynamics of the marine ecosystem 

• Describe physical characteristics and effect of oceanic processes in 
the open ocean and the coastal ocean 

• Understand factors that control our ocean ces 
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DEPARTMENT OF OEPENSE 

OSPCNOCNT* SCHOOLS 

rUTKNMA BOX 7W 
FN SSATTU M772KM1 

17 April 1987 



PACIFIC 

BBC/635-2151/308 

MEMORABDOM FOB District Superintendents 
Principals 

SUBJECT: Coarse Titles and Student Information Management System (SIMS) 

Computer Codes 

The oours* titles on the attached list hare been given the appropriate SIMS 
ooaputer course oodes for use through/ t the DoDDS-Paciflo Region v These 
course titles are consistent with DoDDS- ourrleulua and approved •Jopted 
prograas and should be used on report cards and In local course description 
handbooks beginning School Tear 1987-88* 

Ihe course oode, long tltlt, end ooaputer title for each course arts provided 

and rill be used with the new SIMS* Schools nay offer only the courses 

11 ited; however , moat of the courses currently taught in DoDDS-Paoifio can be 

subsumed under the course titles attache 1. Please oustaot the appropriate 

ourrleulua coordinator in the DoDDS-Paclflo Beg local Office if you have any 

questions. 

Ihe reooaaended ocurse length on the aoooapanylng list nay vary provlled that 
it is appropriate for that grade level and consistent with the curriculum ' 
T"ide for that discipline, all other changes to this listing must have the 
strove 1 of the .DoDDS-Paoific Education Division. 




In the event that a school has a course that Is unique to DoDDS-Paelflc, such 
as marine biology or Asian studies, then & request to offer that course should 
be forwarded to the DoDDS-Paolfle Regional Office according to the 
Instructions in the Administrators Ouide(DS Manual 2005.1, April 1985) 
section 201 , Curriculum Development. This process will not only assure that 
the course content of these DoDDS-Paelflc courses will have the same high 
•qualify as those which have gone through the seven-year curriculum review 
process but it will also assure that the- course content is consistent 
throughout DoDDS-Paolfio. The January 15 proposal deadline listed In the 
Innovations and revision process is suspended for this school year. Schools 
will have until Hay 22, 1987, to submit course approval to the Regional 
office. 



Any questions concerning this listing should be directed to Mr. Richard 
Carpenter, DoDDS-Pacific Education Division at 635-2151. 



Attachment 
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Jerald E. Bloom 
(Director 
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CQPBffl CODE LOBB TITLE 



CQMPOTEB TTTLE 



HEADING 






BED101 


BEADING GRADE 7 


READING 7 


RBD201 


READING GRADE 8 


READING 8 


SBD301 


HEADING GRA^** * 


READING Q 


RED 401 


BEADING GRADE 10 


READING 10 


RED501 


READING GRADE 11 


READING 11 


RED601 


READING GRADE 12 


READING 12 


SCIENCE 


• 




SCD101 


LIFE SCIENCE 


LIFE STT 


SCE201 


EARTH flCMNCB 


EARTH dlT 

UUlAia 4JwA 


SCF301 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


PUTS SCT 

4UAW WVi 


SCB301 


BI0LO3I 


BIOLOGY 


SCC401 


CBEMISTEZ 


CHEMISTRY 


SCP401 


PHTSICS 


PHYSICS 


SCB402 


ADVANCED BIOLOGY 


ADV BIOLOGY 


SCC402 


ADVANCED CHEMI5TRT 


ADV CHEN 


SCP402 


ADVANCED PHYSICS 


ADV PHYSICS 


SCZ101 


SCIENCE ANT HEALTH 7 


SCI HEALTH 7 


SCZ201 


SCIENCE AND EZ»LTH 8 


SCI HEALTH 8 


SCZ401 


ASTRONOMY 


A2TR0N0MT 


SCZ402 


PHYSI0L0GX 


PEXSI0L0GT 


SCZ403 


BIO-CHEMISTRY 


BIO-CHOI 


SCZ404 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


SAT 






SAT401 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE PREPARATION 


COL ENT PREP 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 




SE2161 


ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 7 


ADAPTED PE 7 


SEZ261 


ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 8 


ALAPTED PE 8 

WKmrmmm m> mmmw A Ail 


SEZ361 


ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 9 


ADAPTED PE 9 


SEZ461 


-JAPTED PHYSIC 4L EDUCATION 10 


ADAPTED PE10 


SE7561 


ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 11 


ADAPTED PE11 


SEZ661 


ADAPTS* PHYSICAL EDUCATION 12 


ADAPTED PE12 


SEZ17C 


MODIFIED COMPUTER LITERACY 


MOD COMP LIT 


SEZ370 


1 IFIED COMPUTER SCIENCE 


MOD COMP SCI 


S3Z121 


IPIED MATH 7 


MOD MATH 7 


SEZ221 


..JDIFIED MATH 8 


MOD MATH 8 


SEZ321 


MODIFIED MATH I 


MOD M #TH I 


SEZ421 


MODIFIED MATH II 


MOD ruiTH II 


SEZ151 


MODIFIED HEALTH 7 


MOD HEALTH 7 


SEZ251 


MODIFIED HEALTH 8 


MOD HEALTH 8 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

DEPENDENTS SCHOOLS 
FUT^NMA MX 7M . 
PPO SEATTLE t«77M»OOS 



August 11, 1987 
PACIFIC 

EBB/635-2267/303-11 



HEMDRAIDOM FOB All Principals 

SUBJECT? 1987-88 Approved Textbook Listing 

Attached is the DoDDS-Facific Approved Textbook Listing. It is organized by 
currioului areas vith titles, publishers and copyright dates* * 

These adoptions represent the only texts authorised for purchase and use as 
the oore for basic programs in the Pad' *glon schools. Previously adopted 
or supplementary texts will not be ur . lieu of the authorised basic texts* 
As implementation of new p ro grams bet , effective, excess previously adopted 
texts are to be removed from the sobovi in accordance with existing disposal 
procedures nben sufficient replacement copies of newly adopted texts have been 
rev *.ved. 

A aaxiaun e 25 copies of a previously adopted text may b? retained by the 
school. Ia addition, 25 copies of given supplemental tex^s may be 
purchased/ used for enrichment or remediation. Any exception to this policy, ta 
include textbooks for DoDDS-P approved oourae offerings not listed, must be 
authorized at the regional level, ATTI: Education Division. 

Tour sug% >tioos as to improvements in the organization sf tMs document are 
greatly appreciated. 

LEE DAVIS, Chief 
Education Division 

Enclosure: 
DoDDS-Facific A* proved Textbook Listing 

cf : Dist Supts 
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D6DDS-PACIFIC REGION 



APPROVED l£XTMOOK LISTING 



AS OF 
AUGUST 1987 



e 
« 

€ € 
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« * 
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SCIENCE 



Grade 

Lfilfll Title 

K Addison-Weslfy Soieooe 

1-6 HBJ Soieooe 

7 Focus on Life Science 

7 Fooue on Life Science: A 
Learning Strategy for the 
Laboratory 

8 Focus on Earth Science 

8 Foeua on Earth Science: 
A Learning Strategy for 
the Labors* v *ory 

9 Foeua oc Physical Sclerce 

9 Foeua on Physical Science: 
A Learning Strategy for the 
Laboratory 

10 Biology: Living Systems 

10 Biology: An Everyday 
Experience 

10 Probing Cevels of Life: 
A Laboratory Manual 

10 Laboratory Biology: 

Investigating Living Systems 

10 Biology: Laboratory 
Experiences 

11 Chemistry: A Modern Course 
11 Laboratory Chemistry 

11 Solving Problems in Chemistry 

12 Modern Physics 

12 Modern Physics: Exercises 
and Experiments in Physics 



Copyright 

Publisher Pate 

Addison-Wesley 1984 

Barccurt Brace Jovanovlch 1905 

Merrill 1984 , 

Merrill 1984 

Merrill < \ 1984 

Merrill 1984 - 

Merrill * 1984 

Merrill 1984 

Merrill 1983 

Merrill 1981 

Merrill 198^ ... 

Merrill 1983 

Merrill iy85 

Merrill 1983 

Merrill 1983 

Merrill 1983 

Holt, Rinehart and tKnstot. 1984 

Hoit, Rinehart and Winston 1984 




I Standards for 

\ Secondary Schools 



Comm! ,':ion n * * 
North C -;•::<;! * : 

Quality EduoQtjon 




The purpose of the Association shsH be the develop- 
ment and etaintcnancc of high standards of exceuence 
far aniw tn it fcs . oolajes, aad achooh. die conflowed inv 
provemcnt af the aancatioaal program aad the eHec- 
tiveocss of lastrnclisa aa school aad cottage levels 
through a scWnrmc aad prafcasmaeJ approach to the 
sohr *o n of cdoc a fi oaat probkmi. the establishment of 
coooptrtwe rdatio««hip« between the schoob nnd cot- 
leges and universities within the territory of the Associ- 
ation, and the maintenance of Hlrcffve working 
relationships with other edocational orgaateatioas and 
aocredhlng a ge n ci es." (AnHes of Incorporation of the 
North Centra'i Association). 



variations from Standards 331 tfwourft 3.38 may 
be approved uflhout dtafcm in a achool OMoltag 
Mmad ttidanl body iut a «• 

ifM 



331 

332 
333 
334 
335 



Aste {such as tgtish. reading, 
ioumotmn) 4 units 



4 unto. 
4 unto. 

at least 2 unto of l loraton 



336 RMAsto: At least 1 unit In art and 1 una kii 

to Mttad hum ni M si courses, t tficy 
in music and art, may be sufaafi- 



337 Fkactfcal Arts ftud. as ouriricst. todusfHofor 
pocottonat ooiases, hoowndUitu, ogrictttum) 4 unto 

338 H-Mb — Hijlcal Bhc— — : 1 unit 



Ohe 

NCA 



of Faempbty 



far tftose 

) 



Criteria is not required for 
Criteria sifflpfst defections or 
or exceed Ac nrinf- 



— lb* 



Ac inscribed 



have been Implemented far 
saductofl fie student drop-out rale and far asrisdng 
wflhdmwn students to complete the* high school 




— God*, and non -credit educational propams are 
avafable to adults. . . 



The 



STANDARD IV » 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF 

lboa«aCadbf< 




4.10 



hold a 



Teachers 

fsOTO Ml 



shal'tneet she legal standards 
> in which ficy art ea r p loyed. 



kit* 



Graduates of 
Mr urieVro/aduate work valdatedby 
lit jr4intf ftftuftnfl and c o wp hi o n of < 
of S irrnfUar hours of credit In a 
aetredwsd graduate colrjc. 

Credentials front a^ loreign uirivcisHy 



shal be 
bya 

grant* 
or 



and 

aSc work Is declared eSe equwatent of sfcntiar work 
In an American Institution. 
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4.11 

H om m z Wherever -n these standard* oraduatt work 
Is required, the work rouat ha* been Cak n Iff a 
njiinaly w, iwlttd institution. vVork In a foreign 
university shal be accepted only f the work is 
evaluated by ihe graduate dMata of a* twjlonaly* 
faocredrted un iv ersity , a state department of educa- 
Hon, or an Appropriate credentials e va luati n g 
service and Is declared the equivalent of slnatar 
graduate work in an American institution. 

4.20 General ftepe/arJoeu Al teachers shal have at 
least 40 semester hours of wrrk in general educa- 
tion wtM distributed over such field* at Engfesh. hL 
tory, social science, mathematics, fine arts, lan- 
guages, science , philosophy, religion t and 
psychology. 

4.30 Profeaaional Preparation: Al teachers shal 
have had student teaching or shal have served an 
internship as part of an approved teacher educa- 
tion program in a higher education institution 
accredited by one of the six regional accrediting 
associations and shall have satisfactorily completed 

17 
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course work in such areas as the learning process, 

psychology • . social 
totting at least 18 




When Cach i ng experience is offere d In leu of stu- 
ocnt teacrang, up so o noun or professional prep* 
shal be waived. In aocordanot with the 
I In ttespecste state and provided 
she teacher Is fufiy certificated by she stale. 

Teachlafl Rdd or Sobfect 

Teachers In the folowlng Celds shal have she minbuum 
number of semester hours of credit h ere inafter prescrib ed In 
order to qualfy far teaching sssslgnsnents In the* i 
neajs. 



A teacher n lay qualfy to teach a certain subject by talong 
and passing a proficiency exarninaoon provided an aociednV 
ed colege cerssass that the teacher lias de i no ns t ia s e door n pe- : 
tency equal to that attained by coenpieoon of the required 
prepanvflon. 

4.^0 Aejdcultfe. 24 semester hours in agriculture. 
4.41 Jtffc 24 semester hours in art 
4.42 



24 semester hours tn business with at 
leas! 1 coMegc course In each high school subjecrfo" 
whiA she t ea cher Is assigned. 



4.43 Ej«)lafc 24 mooter IwtnkiEn^.dHributod ,\ 
a p propriately among co urses In iMerafure or com- / v 
position. Rue semestci hours In spee c h and/or 
jourtualsm may be counted toward meeting this 
requirement. 



4.44 Feeetfjn languages: 20 semester hours in each « 
foreign language to which a teacher Is assigned. 
One semes t er hour may be granted (or each unit of 
high school foreign language, but not to exceed 2 
hours. 

4.45 Health: 20 semester hours in health, or <s majot in 
a specific teaching field with at least 8 hours In 
health -related subjects. 

4.46 H om e Economics: 24 semester hours m home 
economics. 

4.47 Humanities: 24 semester hours of courses dis- 
tributed appropriately among subjects included in 
the course. Because humanities courses ofter in- 
clude such areas as art. music, literature, 
philosophy, and social studies, members of a team 

18 



responsible or the course shall be qualified m the 
areas they ar<* teaching. , * 

4.48 Inouetrlal Arts: 20 semester hours In industrial 
arts indudmg at least 1 course In each subject 
taught. 

Teachers of drafting, general drawing, or median* 
cal dr .swing shal be approved under tr* standard 
They may also qualfy by cornbtas* art and/or in 
dustrlal arts to total 20 semester houm. Indtviduak 
wrwhaveo/jalfledin 
ter hours m drawing. 



4.49 laterals ciprtnary 



24 



hours 



distributed appropriately among the subjects 
included m the core or blocks -ome , 

4.50 Journalism 24 semester hours in journals™ or a 
mimmum of 5 semester hours m Joun^alum rjlus 
sufficient additional work m related fields to total at 
least 24 semester hours. 



4.51 Nathtsn afire 20 semester hours of oedit in 
inathematics. One semester hour may be alowed 

each ur* of hi^ school 
ex ceed 2 hours. 

452 Music 24 semester hours in music, with course 
work aprjropriate to the teachers a ssig nm ent m 

453 Pa*stcaIEd*K*tio« 
cal education. 

4.54 Read***: 24 semester hours in reading or a mini- 
mum of 5 semester hours in reading plus sufficient 
additional work ki Enojsh and /or related fields to 
total at least 24 semester hrurs. 

4.55 Religloe»Sts4to 

rwn-loctrinalrelgi^ 

tequiements for a teacher of EngWi, social 
studies, or numerates, with at least 6 semester 
hours mrefigious studies approptiMe to tr* jpedfcc 
courses being taught by the teacher. 

4.56 Sciences 24 seniestcrluw 

appropriately in the subjects to which trie teacher is 
assigned. Teachers of highly special elective 
subjects shal have hid trairnng and/or eiu^erier^ 
sufficient to qualfy them for assignment to teach 
such specialized electees, subject to the approval 
of the State Committee. 

4.57 Social Studies: 24 semester hours in social 
studies, distributed appr" *tely in the subjects to 
which the teacher is assigned. Teacher* of highly 
specialized elective subject; shal have had training 

19 
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APPENDIX 0 
DtJOC 



ELBCMKMOr SCBOOL POSITIONS PAGE BBS 
(PreHCtoongprtan - 8th Crate) 

0090 PreKiadergarten J** 

0095 Kindergarten Jf* 

0101-0103 Eleaentary Teacher, Grades 1,2,3 D-2 

0104-0106 Elaaentar/ Teacher, Grades 4,5,6 D-2 

0107-0108 Eleaentary Teacher, Grades 74 8 D-2 

0150 Eleaentary Teacher, Art |« 

0151 Eleaentary Teacher, msic j« 
0155 Eleaentary Teacher, Physical Education d-3 



IOD0LB SCHOOL POSITIONS 
(Osuallv Grades 5-0) 

0210 Teacher, English p-| 

0211 Teacher, Speech Jf* 

0212 Teacher, Journalise |f * 
0220 Teacher, Social Studies o-a 
0230 Teacher, Science P~* 

0234 Teacher, Health % 

0240 Teacher, Mathenatics »-* 



SBCUMBY SCHOOL POSITIONS 
(Osually Grades 7-12) 



0310 Teacher, 
0311 
0312 
0320 
0330 
0334 
0340 
0350 
0351 
0355 
0360 
0361 

0362 v mm bmw , 

0363 Work 

0364 Teacher, 

0365 Teacher, 

0371 Teacher, 

0372 Teacher, 

0373 Teacher, 

0374 Teacher, 



English 

Speech 

Journaiisa 

Social Studies 

Science 

Health 

Natheaatics 

Art 

Hosic 

Physical Education 



Ooaputer Science 
industrial Arts 

Coordinator 
Driver Education 
Boae Econoaics 
French 
Gersan 
Latin 
Spanish 
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Training Instructor (Vocational) 0380-0393 

0380 Automotive Technology 

0381 EleC-ronics 

0382 0c vtology 

0383 Graphic Arts 

0384 Welding 

0385 Dental Assistant 

0386 Medical Assistant 

0387 Steal! Engines 

0388 Instrwent Repair-Musical 

0389 Computer Technology 

0390 Faction Des n 

0391 Power Tedir iogy (solar , thermal, 
hydro or nuclear) 

0392 Agriculture 

0393 Industrial Repair 
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D-3 
D-3 
D-4 
D-4 
D-4 
D-5 
D-5 
D-2 
D-3 
D-3 
D-S 
D-6 
D-6 
D-6 
D-C 
D-6 
D-7 
D-7 
D-7 
D-7 



D-6 
D-8 
D-8 
D-8 
D-8 
D-8 
D-8 
D-8 
D-8 
D-8 
D-8 
D-8 

D-8 
D-8 



F 



Subject/ 
Cetepory 


QusftfloeDono 


Dopsytrnortts 


Crodftebto Courooo 


Arosof 
Cortlfioefion 




MUUVM 

Cetsftory 


0212Joumsllsm 
• 

0312Joumsllsm 


1ft semester hows In journsftom, 
of ft infnfoiuni of ft semester 
hours lo joumefiooi Okie 
sufficient swJRsmsJ wort t* 
feist eft fields soon es oomfit^mc** 
Hons, speoofi or fnsftoh Is total 
1 leset 1ft sssisstors hours. 

24 somootsr heure hi journsCem, 
or ft RMohMM Of ft SSSftSOtsr 
flours ftfs jsumofiom seas 

rotHoft fsoftdo ftoftti ss ftommonlcft 
tlons, spstsfi sr Cnpftjfi to lotsi 
st leset 24 ssmsetsr hours. 


Joumii'Hm, fteeeoti* Enpfteh, 
Gpnwni cottons* 


Introduction to Joun jftsrn; ExposMon; Crostfvs 

HI -tat,, _ , o . . -m g» M. . ,1,1 HfJjt.m ** — 

w f iiwiy, mnrn ana cununuj n#* nuwi|iup*r 
SdfdrtQ. 


QnrJoKft.12 
Journoflent 

* 


1 yeer tsschin^ jourro*em 
et the middo or secondary 

SWfti. 


Must qyolfy In one other 
cotspory. 






• 








0230 Social Studies 


1ft ssmsetsr hours In tfto fitM of 

dfetributod In ihe subjects to 
ujfileh aaaionad Couraawworii 
should include U.ft. history, 
wunu remory, puoepsi ■cjBnca, 


Sodsl Sdsnco, lostory, Sode) 
fttudtos, feoonorntes, 
Oovsrnrnsnt* Gsoprsphy 
Psychology, Sodoiopy 
Aranropoioyy, euwsb omoiss* 


Ape of Rensssssnoe? Europosn History! Puftdust 
Sdonos? CoristftuOjonsI Low? Amorlosn Governments 
Intfoducuon to Psydtotoyyj Cultural StudJos? 
btttoouoftOfi Sodoiopy 


C-odsetft-U 
Tme: SocW 
Studies 


1 yosr tsechJno eodsf 
etudsss oi tfw mkfcfts or 
seoondsry level* 


Must Quoftfy In one other 
cotspory. 


0320 Social Studies 


end pooprsphy. 

24 semester hours In ihe field of 

dfetributed In the tub|octs to 
which ssoJpnod. Coursowurk 
should Include U.S. history, 
wond history , pofioooJ sdsnco. 












C230 Science 


1ft somootsr hours In the field of 

In the subjects to which 
essipned. For biolopy, chemistry 
end physics, ft minimum of ft 
semester hours is required In the 


Chemistry, Bfoto* ZpoJopy, 
Botany, f yofce, forth 
trsemo, Sdsnoe, ftlflfofltesf 

IIh^J 

oourm, rnysNsi absence, 
Space Science, Cnvironrnantol 


Che*fdoby? Cooiopy, Cmbryoiopyj MofphoJopyj 
Quftftttko Anokysis; Lob fftp; Gemios; Anotomy; 
bpoftmc iflol ftfid RftftopjoJi ToohftlQypjg Sootopyi 
Biwyujoajy, niMiMopy* ujsnouos* nvmopy, jn 
ftdftfioftj Mtontooppy* Mofpttotopjy" OvflNhoJooy* 
pBvMtotopy? PlweJoJopy; ^ooosTtcoopy? Aftpjojoy? 
Goofopy; Intra* tft Chsjfeetfy? QuftnfttsjSvo Anefysis; 


Qrodee:ft-t2 
TMr icssnoe 


1 yeer tsechlnp scssnco et 
thv* middJe or seoondery 




0330 Sclcncs 


subjoc* ores. 

24 ssmeessr hours In the Held of 




FhysfeSt Physios! Setoseo* sVwInjnmentef ftefenosj 
fterth ftossooe; ftpooe ftclenoe. 






Sts^notfos^fed 




sdsnco spproprWtsfy dsstrfbutftd 
In the subjects to which 
ssoipnod. For btoiopy, chernlstry 
end physics, ft minimum of ft 
semester hours is required In the 
subject ores. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OFFICE OF DEPENDENTS SCHOOLS 
2461 EISENHOWER AVENUE 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 22331 

DS REGULATION 2000.1 
September 7, 1984 



DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DEPENDENTS SCHOOLS 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

Reference: DoD Directive 1342.6, October 1. 1978, Department of Defense 
Dependents Schools (DoDDS), with change 1 

A. 1JRPOSE 
s 

This Regulation establishes uniform high school graduation requirements 
for the Department of Defense Dependents Schools (DoDDS). 

B. CANCELLATION 

This Regulation cancels DS Regulation 2000.1, March 21, 1977, sane 
subject. 

C. APPLICABILITY 

This Regulation applies to all high schools and other schools with high 
school grades. 

D. DEFINITIONS 

1 # High School Student . A high school student is a student who is 
enrolled in grades 9, 10, 11, or 12. 

2. High School Grades. High school grades are grades 9 through 12* 

3 # High School. Course . A high school course is a course offered in high 
school grades taken by an enrolled student. 

4 # Units of Credit e Units of credit are to be computed and awarded to 
each Grade 9-12 student on a semester basis. One unit of credit signifies the 
successful completion of the study of any subject meeting five periods, or its 
equivalent, per week for two semesters, 18 weeks each (a minimum of 120 clock 
hours of instruction); one-half unit of credit signifies the successful 
* completion of the study of any subject meeting five periods, or its 

equivalent, per week for one semester, 18 weeks; one-quarter unit of credit 
signifies the succes»tul completion of the study cf any subject meeting an 
average of 2h times, or its equivalent, per week f or one semester (18 weeks). 
Grade 7 and 8 students authorized enrollment in 9-12 classes (i.e., Spanish I) 
will be awarded the appropriate units of credit for successful course 
completion. Howler, credits so earned by 7th o- 8th grade students will not 
be considered as fulfilling any portion of graduation requirements. 

DISTRIBUTION: X 



EDUCATION 



5. Required and Elective Courses . A required course is a course that 
every high school student mufct complete for graduation as required by this 
regulation. (See section E.l.) An elective course is one that is not required 
for graduation but is chosen to meet academic and vocational needs. 

£ 9 Laboratory Course # A course that will include a minimum of 30 
experiential (non-lecture) periods per year. 

E. POLICY 

1. A minimum of 20 units of credit is required for high school students 
to graduate from a DoDDS high school, starting with school year 1987-88. 
Fifteen of the 20 units will be in required areas and can only be earned in 
stipulated coutpes. It should be emphasized that these are minimum 
requirements. ~ 



Requirements: 



UNITS 



Language Arts (English, reading, 4 
speech, and journalism)' 

Social Studies (1 unit of U.S. History 3 
and \ unit of U.S. Government required) 

* 

Mathematics 2 

Science (Two laboratory sciences are 2 
required) 

Career Education (home economics, 1 
industrial arts, business education, 
cooperative -work experience, automotive 
technology* graphic communications, 
cosroetology^-medical/denta 1 technology, 
electricity /electronics) 

Aesthetics (art, music, humanities, 1 
drama, dance) 

Physical Education 1 
Health % 
Computer Science h 



Elect ives : 

Foreign Language 
(For the college bound student, two years of foreign 
language are sttongly recommended.) 



15 



TOTAL 



Requirements : (Con't) 

2. For school year 1984-85 through nchool year 1986-87, 18 units of 
credit will be required for high school students to graduate ivom a DoDDS high 
school. One unit of mathematics and one unit of science will be required 
during this period of time. 

3. Students may graduate when they have vet the graduation requirements 
usually scheduled over a 4-year period. 

4. In Individual cases, the principal may grant waivers for graduation 
requirements. If, In his or her opinion, such action Is considered to be In 
the best Interests of the student. 

5. DoDDS will accept the official grades and courses of transfer 
students. Courses Interrupted by transfer may be continued to completion, If, 
in the judgement of the principal, the time lost In transfer did not Impact 
negatively on a student 1 p chances for .successful completion. 

6. Students enrolling In a DoDDS school during their senior year may be 
graduated by meeting the requirements of their previous school if, through no 
fault of their own, they cannot meet DoDDS graduation requirements. 

7 # Generally, students are expected to complete an 8-semester high school 
program in preparing for graduation. Upon application, students may be 
graduated early after completing graduation requirements If they have clearly 
demonstrated scholastic aptitude or vocational readiness, if there is a 
financial need for early entry into the labor market, or If health and other 
mitigating circumstances would be served. An application, with parental 
approval, must be in writing. The application for early graduation must be 
submitted prior to course selection for grade 12 students desiring to graduate 
at the end of the first semester of their senior year. All students 
qualifying for higji school graduation will receive the same diploma. Students 
who are handicapped as defined by DoD Instruction 1342.12, may qualify for 
graduatlotuby either (1) satisfying the requirements of this Regulation; or 
(2) meetlug~the objectives for graduation in their Individualized Education 
Program; ofr (3) earning Carnegie Units. 

8. With approval of the principal, a correspondence course may be 
substituted for a course which is not available. (A maximum of A units of 
such credit may be accepted; however, more may be accepted for physically 
handicapped students and for students residing in locations where an 
accredited high school is not available for resident study.) 

F. RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. Principals will: 

a. Comply with policies outlined in this Regulation. 

b. Ensure that students recognize that the 20 units required for 
graduation are a minimum requirement. Ensure that students recogaize that 
accrual of additional units of credit e.g., 2 yearc of foreign language, 
during their 4-year high school career will provide them with a distinct 
advantage in pursuing post-high school education. 




F. RESPONSIBILITIES (Con't) 

c. Grant course credit in accordance with standards of DoDDS 
accreditation agency, the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools. 

d. Maintain permanent records of courses, grades, credits earned, and 
all documentation for approval of waivers. 

2. Students are responsible to becone informed of other requirements for 
their post-high school plans. 

G. EFFECTIVE DATE: AND IMPLEMENTATION 

This Regulation is effective with school year 1984-85. The requirements 
of this Regulation will not be supplemented. Tyo copies of implementing 
Instructions shall be forwarded to Director, DoDDS, within 90 days of the 
effective date. 



Beth Stephens* Ph.D. 
Director 
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f; Standards for 
Secondary Schools 



Commission on Schools 
North Ontr •! Av^ciifi v 

B-vj". !••:. C ' i ' : 

Ccopfraiiiv r\< f i or. /<-r 
Quality Education 




The purpose of the Association shall be the develop- 
ment and maintenance of high standards of excellence 
for uni ver si t i es, cotteges. and schools, the continued im- 
provement of the educational program and the effec- 
tiveness of instruction on school and college levels 
through a scientific and professional approach to the 
solution of educational problems, the establishment of 
coooperanve relationships between the schools and col- 
leges and universities within the territory of the Associ- 
ation, and the maintenance of effective working 
relationships with other educational organizations and 
accrediting agencies.** (Articles of Incorporation of the 
North Central Association) 



o 

ERIC 



and/or experience sufficient to qualify them L; 
■ssfrimenttoteach — ■» T ~i-*-J-i~e*«. 
led to me approval of the State Cu imia tt e r 

4.58 ftpiacfc: 24 iimiHir hours In speech and 
draniaftxa^ccaodnimumd^ 

tpeech ph» sumcfcnt addMonal woAinEaJtfito 
lotaj at Wast 24 semester noun. 

4.59 AMOd^ fi t A| e rte? Teechmciaofcersi<^ 
far which NCA lequirements have not been estab- 
lined she! be approved by Mia CoaHnWon pro- 
vided iiey hold a c artaVate far fee epedfic field 
issued by me stats in which iSey aae tsadtfaj. fa 
die absence of such stale certincaoon, approval 
shal be dettmaned by the judgment of die Sfate, 

4.60 ffriif— of teachers la t ra de s 7 t 8, and 
9 otaaaoandaqradwofcTeadiwniaybeoiial- 
had by insieng certficaflon and stabject hour stan- 
danb spedfted In die ftofcks and Stondmbforthe 
Accre di tation of Junior High/Middle School*. 



Staffing and Ineerrtce 

4.70 Stndent/ lW see ienal Staff Ratio: The ratio of 
students to teachers and other professional staff 
members shal not exceed 25 to 1. Only mat por- 
tion of astaf! member's tkneckvotod to duties in 
the high school shal be courn^mdetennWngthe 
ftudent /ptofas sto n al staff ratio. The number of 
teacher* employed in the high school shalbeade- 
quote to provide effective instniction. direction of 
extra<iassroom activities, couruelng, and other 
educational services. 

4.71 Teaching Load: The teaching toad shal permit 
teachers to have time to perform their duties. 
Except in certain activity-type dtsses such as type- 
writing, physical education, and music, the daily 
student load for each teacher shsl not exceed 170 
students. 

When several staff members participate In a co- 
operative teaching project, the length of time of 
each person's participation shall be included when 
computing the individual teacher's load. 

Exceptions to this standard shall be approved by 
State Committees when evidence is submitted that 
teachers are regularly provided with clerical and /or 
paraprofessional help for non -teaching duties. 

4.72 Preparation Period: Within a six-hour instruc- 
tional day. each teacher's schedule shall include 
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one period datiy or not less than 200 minutes per 
week for uwi f eiences and InstnJCtlonel planning. 

The standard does not apply to adwkUee'etocs, 
counselors, abrartans, rrt to people in certain 
vocational areas, when approved by the Slate 

4.73 Trenecripte; Transcripts of el profsaaonsl staff 
rnernbers shal be on Me in the school or district 
office. 

4.74 lascrvtce EeWattcerr A program of insurrfce 
education shal be inaintained to stimulate con- 
tinued h nrxovemen t of teaching and curriculum. 

i 

4.75ETheprofe»ik^ staff 

dudedoaaneBtsddh^no* 
and specific processes and resources for Improve- 
ment. 

4.76Elnservtarjrogr^ 

assessments, faculty irtvcJvement. and faculty 
aoons of each inservicc program. 

Special Profeeeloaal Service Pcreoeusel 

4.80 Coea^eioc: Professional staff membm employed 
as guidance court^ors shal have at least 18 ^ 
semester hours of graduate pieparatlod in 
guidance and courtsetng in addition to teaching 
experience. 

4.81 P ro fe eeloa a l Madia Peia onn d- librarians shal 
meet the classroom teacher requirements with 
reference to degree and professional preparation 
and also shal have a minimum of 18 semester 

hours of library science. 

Persons employed as audto^isual spedafcsts shall 
meet the classroom teacher requirements with 
reference to degree and professional preparation 
and also shal have at least 12 semester hours of 

credit In this field. 

4.82 Health Personnel: Members o%' the non-instruc- 
tional professional staff provklins health services 
shad meet the health certification requirements of 
the state in which the school is located: 

Administrative and Supervisory Personnel 

The following requirements for specific administrative 
positions shall not apply to any qualified administrator who 
held the corresponding position in either, an NCA or a non- 
NCA school prior to September 1, 1969* provided such 
person met the NCA standards for that position which were 
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